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(From the British Catholic Magazine.] | 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | 
(Continued. ) 


A pamphlet has lately issued from the press, 
from no feeble hand ; the extensive and rapid cir- | 
culation of which, may well swell with alarm || 
the breasts of the dignitaries of the Establishment. | 
From this pamphlet, we propose to select some | 
extracts. Upon the present subject, Mr. Bev- | 
erley, in his letter to the Protestant Archbishop | 
of York, writes thus: Pp, 32, &c. 1] 

«“ And now, Most Reverend Sir, a few words || 
are due on the probable fate of the Church of | 
England. It is my belief that all Church-pro- | 
perty will, ere long, be confiscated. A general | 
feeling pervades socicty, that the sun of the es- | 
tablishment has passed its summer solstice, and ] 
is rapidly descending into the wintry signs. Al- | 
ready does this full-grown tree shed its leaves ; 
the axe is laid to its root, and, because it brings 
not forth good fruit, it will be hewn down and 
cast into the fire. It is in vain to conceal the || 
truth any longer, that the Church is in imminent || 
danger. A multitude of circumstances have oc- 
curred of late, to accelerate its great day of | 
reckoning, which will probably arrive before the i 
expiration of ten years. Events unfavorable to | 
sacredotal power advance now full gallop; they | 
hitherto have approached slowly, uncertainly, and | 
with long delays ; but now, circumstances so un- 
expected take place, that no man can say what 
may not happen before the year is ended. The 
extortion of the Catholic Emancipation from the 
reluctant hands of Government—the repeal of 
the ‘Test and Corporation Act—the French Rev- 
olution, with the abolition of the Established 
Church of France—and the all but certainty of 
the speedy fall of the Irish Church Establishment, 
would be sufficient, of themselves, to shew the 
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To these causes, however, may be added the 
great increase of Dissenters, their wealth, vigi-| 
lance, zeal and activity ; their virtuous dislike of 
the Church—the general education of the poor—_ 
the increased knowledge, and the thirst for re- 
form, amongst the multitude—the monstrous 
abuses of the Church itself{—the worldly, secular, 
avaricious and pompous lives of the Prelates—_ 
the general grasping for wealth amongst the infe- | 
rior Clergy—the hateful system of tithes—the || 
unpopular and aristocratic feeling of the Priest- || 
hood in general—and the close and intimate | 
union of the Church with all men and measures || 
that are arbitrary and over bearing. | 

“Let us not, however, omit in this catalogue } 
of causes, that which is the most honourable, a | 
want of a purer Church, felt with a deep sense | 
of piety by the middling classes of society. For | 
we must not imagine that political agitators only | 
and Dissenters are inimical to the Establishment : || 
there is a large and respectable party within the | 
Church, which, nevertheless, is carnestly bent on | 
a thorough and radical reformation of the es, 
lishment. Every notion of reform is, however, | 
steadily and haughtily opposed by the Bishops, | 
who, in the uniform policy of their worldly sys- | 
tem, choose to consider the property and secular | 
power of the Clergy as an essential part of that 








| system which merely consists in collecting money 


plans of amelioration suggested to the ecclesias- 
tical rulers, are scornfully rejected ; the slightest 
hint at amendment is scouted as the suggestion 
of fanaticism or sedition; and nothing is sup- 
posed possible, in the way of improvement, to a 
and reading printed prayers. Our modern Priests, 
truly, exhibit a profound ignorance of the opera- 


‘tions of the human mind; they are as careless 


and inattentive to the signs of the times, as if the 
opinions of society in England were no less sta- 
ble and immoveable than the opinions of the 
priest-ridden populace of Tibet. They view 
themselves, and their Establishment, with bound- 
less complacency ; their own snug palaces and 
personages are, in their eyes, part of a system 
which, if universally extended, would produce 
universal happiness: and all that is wanting to 
introduce millenium, is a payment of tithe over 
all the habitable globe, to the protestant partridge- 
shooting hierarchy of the thirty-nine articles. 
Hence the sweet encomiums that they pronounce 
upon themselves and their system in their ser- 
mons, charges and speeches. Hence the strong 
indifference with which they listen to plans of 
reform and suggestions of improvement. Within 
the last twenty years the Emperor of China pub- 
lished an edict prohibiting any new invention, 
‘because the Chinese nation had arrived ata 


| state of perfection which it would be impious to 


endeavour to improve.’ This edict was in the 
very spirit of our Church, which, though it all of 
a sudden, and in the course of one year burst 
into existence, from a system totally opposite to 
that now established both in faith, practice and 
principle, yet never since that day has changed 
the slightest particle of its abuses, or altered the 


smallest fraction of its corruptions. It is not so 


very long since the doctrine and discipline of the 
present Church of England were considered and 
treated as felony and heresy. It isa still less 
time since the Church was abolished by act of 
Parliament ; and restored to its former situation 


‘by another act of Parliament; but neither the 


memory of its modern origin, nor of its entire 
abolition by law, can rouse it to view with atten- 
tion and prudeace, that dark cloud gathering 


| against it in the horizon. In vain for the Clergy 
| does the thunder roll and the lightning flash in 
ithe distant clouds; they hear not, and they see 


not; and, as the flood came upon the Antedilu- 
vians when they were dancing, feasting, marrying 
and giving in marriage, so will the day of confis- 
cation come upon the priesthood, when they are 
gathering tithe, and feasting in their pluralities. 
It will find the Bishops moving up the sieps of | 
the Mithraic ladder to the seventh heaven of the 
primacy; those Right Reverend Fathers will be 
elbowing and pushing one another in their scram- , 
ble for translations, grasping at more preferment, 
cramming their sons and nephews with spiritual 
guineas, bullying the Dissenters, and praising 
themselves—the inferior Clergy will be severally 
at the card table, watering place, or cock-pit,— 
they will be leaping double ditches, imprisoning 
poachers, taking tithe in kind, dancing the gal- 
lopade, or firing off their artillery at grand battus, 
when the deluge of reform will come upon them 
in a moment, and overwhelm them in a wave of | 
‘ apostolical’ poverty, and ‘ primitive’ economy. 
“Indeed, indeed, Most Reverend Sir, it is || 
high time that that day weve come, éc. &e.” || 
‘Mr. Beverley writes forcibly, but not very me- || 
thodically. In our view of the Church, and of |) 
his pamphlet concerning it, we must, accordingly, 
deviate from the order which he has followed, or 
rather, into the order which he has neglected. 
He very properly observes, that from the be- 
ginning, “ the political religion,” as he terms the 
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world than of the gospel. 

« There were two ways offered to our Bishops 
at the Reformation—poverty and the way of 
Christ, or riches and the support of the State. 
They were in great haste to choose the latter, 
and for two centuries, having strained every 
nerve to acquire worldly wealth, pomp, prece- 
dence and dignities, have succeeded to the ut- 
most of their wishes, whilst all their spiritual do- 
minion, all their power over the minds of the 
people, all the gospel-rule over the hearts of the 
Christians is gone from them for ever. They 
have found the broad way that leads to destruc- 
tion, they have gone through the gates of Lord 
Mammon’s lodge, with the drums and trumpets of 
worldly pride, they have marched magnificently 
on with all the glittering apparatus of gold and 
power, they have been attended by a body guard 
of lawyers, judges, constables and jailors ; they 


, 


; have been escorted by Kings and Queens, they 


‘ 


have been surrounded with all the ‘ solemnities’ 
of antiquity and dominion, and with all the noise 
and ceremony of their splendid cavalcade, have 
come to the end of their march at last, to reap the 
reward of the choice that they made.” P. 17. 

In an earlier part of this letter, he illustrates 
the evil effects of the principle, contained in 
the extract just quoted. Having spoken of St. 
Paul’s description of his apostolical career, he 
continues : 

“ But what are the labours, watchings, fastings, 
perils and difficulties of our Baron-Bishops ? 
These holy men, perhaps, pass many a sleepless 
night in the first stage of their exaltation, to dis- 
cover by what possible means they may escape 
the persecution of Landaff or Bristol, or some 
other poor see, with which they find themselves 
disagreeably saddled. To be rid of this meagre 
martyrdom, they have sundry struggles with Sa- 
tap, many a wrestling in prayer, many a score of 
groans and tears. By dint of voting and jobbing 
in the House of Lords, the successor of the Apos- 
ties finds his prospects brighten a little, for, after 
infinite exertions of soul and body, he is translated 
to Exeter, peradventure, whereby his apostolical 
pocket is replenished with a greater number of 
orthodox guineas. But not in Exeter is the 
goodly man atease: he is smit with a love of 
multiplication, and letter after letter is written to 
his patron and the minister, urging the necessity 
of a more advantageous translation. In the 
course of time, Winchester or Durham is vacant— 
then do all the eagles gather together to the car- 
cass: loud are the screams or the apostolical vul- 
tures and sad the dismay of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, to know how to satisfy so much pious 
voracity : at last, afier undergoing the threats of 


,a dozen great lords, each eager for his own client, 


the Premier makes selection of the hero of this 
picture, and crowns his hopes with twenty-five 
thousand pounds a year, and all the gorgeous 
dignities of the Durham episcopacy. After this, 


| surely, the man of God is contented at last? By 


no means ; he has sons and daughters, not a few, 
and nephews very numerous. For all these 
there must be accumulated a store of good things 
full of marrow; the eldest son perhaps, will con- 
descend to gather up the dainties of the state as 
a layman—he is to be the head of the family ; 
for him, therefore, the parliament, and the regu- 
lar course of parliamentary jobbing, is open ; but 
for his younger brothers, the Church must open 
her nurse-like arms, and pour upon them a shower 
of benefices. My Lord Bishop is not slow to act 


ithe character,of Jupiter Pluvius, and speedily 
| sends forth from his liberal urn a deluge of golden 


prebends, large livings, archdeaconries, residen- 
tiaries, precentorships, chanceries, sub-deaneries, 
perpetual curacies, fellowships, masterships, vic- 
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arages, and all the other thousand varieties of 


dew, concocted by the bounty of cloud-compel- | change by their 


ling Jove. 
themselves thus gilded from above, are probably | 
the very worst sons of Belial that ever fornicated 
in the porch of the temple: I do not say this of 
the real Durham, for, luckily for me, the present 
Bishop has no children; neither do I say it of | 
York ; but I do mean it for some Bishop that 
either is, or was on the bench, and J know it as 
a positive fact, that so gross and scandalous was 
the conduct of one of the sons of this Prelate, 
that even Ae revolted at the idea of going into the 
Church, and Jong resisted the importunities, and- 
at last the commands, of his Right Reverend Fa- 
ther on this very infamous plan of aggrandize- 
ment. ‘Threats, however, were at last employed, 
and the profligate was compelled to yield, though 
he did yield at last with a deep sense of shame 
and disgust. Circumstances have made me in- 
timately acquainted with this transaction, but 
when it took place, or where, whether inthe 
north or in the south, whether last year, or twelve 
years ago, | pray your Grace never to ask of ine. 
I know it, and can vouch for it, and let that be 
sufficient 

“ But who is there, however impudent his 
countenance, however triple his brass, who dare 
deny, that the enormities of this sort are of fre- 
quent occurrence ? @&c, &c. &e:” Pp. 11, &e. 











[From the “ Annals de la Propagation de la Foi.”] 
MIs=lONS IN INDIA—THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Extract from a letter of Rev. Mr. Dubois. 

‘LT wish to add a few remarks to those I 
have already sent you in my preceding letter, 
on the project of evlightening the Indians by 
meovis of translations of the Bible circulated 
amongst them, 

‘it seems to me, that some people exagge- 
rate the good effeets which they imagine the 
simple style of the sacred writings should pro- 
duce ona Heathen people. This error arises 
probably from the circumstances that we are 
apt to judge of the effects which the word of 
God should produce on the Heathen, by those 
which it sometimes produces on ourselves. 
But we should recollect that we were formed 
under its imstructions and in obedience to its 
precepts ; that we received it in our tenderest 
infancy from Christian parents and religious 
guides, and that at a more advanced age we 
perhaps made the sacred volume our principal 
study; while the pagan was during that time 
destitute of all these advantages, his mind un- 
enlightened, and his judgment prepossessed 
against christianity. 

* To commence the work of proselytism, by 
throwing open the sacred volume to the pagan, 
of what caste soever he may be, seems to me 
beginning where we ought to end ; it is attempt- 
ing to build an edifice without laying the foun- 
dations ; it is the same as if we were to require 
an inexperienced apprentice to make some 
complicated machine, without furnishing him 
with a single instrument fit to execute the de- 
sign. Itis even worse than this—it is just as 
unreasonable asto address a savage wholly un- 
acquamted with civilized society, and shewing 
him the model of some ingenious piece of work- , 
manship, say: behold the model of a work 
which you are requived to execute ; examine ; 
take it asunder; make another exactly like it, 
and you shall he admitted to the profession of 
mechanism, but not before. We say no more 
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| sect to another, 


Vor. V, 
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| (he was a protestant minister) lived there, they 
went to visit him: he received them politely’; 






endeavoured to justify the 
vate interpretations of the 


The young gentlemen, who find word of God; but Ihave never heard of a single || and after a long conversation on religious mat- 


pagan converted to any christian sect by the mere || ters, he made them a present of this book, re- 
reading of the Scriptures. It is, Lallow, the || commending them at the same time to read a 
primitive source whence our faith is derived,| chapter of it every Sunday to the assembled 
and the foundation on which it is constructed: congregation. As there are but five or six per- 
but its true interpretation is so far above the| sons amongst us who know how to read, they 
capacity of the ignorant, that it would be utter-| went, on their return from Bellary, and gaye 
ly unreasonable for us to expect, that a pagan, | them this book. They assembled to read it to- 
whose judgment is prepossessed against us, and | gether in order to know of what it treated, bu; 
whose mind is ill-disposed, could be able to} they were not able to understand a single chap- 
build his faith, without any other help, upon} ter. In this embarrassment, they applied to 
such a foundation. other pagans, who lived near them, and could 
‘Far be it from me, to be in the most dis-| read; but none of them could understand any 
tant degree wanting in profound respect for} part of it. They all immediately inclined to 
the sacred scriptures, or to question the salu-| believe that the protestant minister gave them 
tary efiects which they ought to produce on aj this book out of mockery ; and in this persua- 
well disposed mind, who should study them |, sion, some advised that it ought to be cast into 
with a view to learn his duty as a man and a} the fire; but the majority were desirous to 
christian; yet [maintain that to display the | know at least its contents—and for that pur- 
scriptures to an unenlightened pagan, in order | pese applied to a Brahmin pourohita or astrolo- 
to have him found his faith thereon, is a mani-| ger, who lived in the district. (This cireum- 
fest absurdity, unless he shall have previously | stance of christians going to consult a Brahmin 
passed a long course of preparation. | to explain the Gospel, is not a little curious.) 
“IT think { may, without presumption, say The astrologer having turned over one or two 
the same respecting all the native christians in| pages in their presence, said that it seemed to 
general. I have at present under my care, | be an interesting work—but that it was writte: 
from seven to eight thousand christians; and) in a style so negligent and incoherent, and, 
should be much embarrassed if I were called moreover, so obscure, that he must take soime 
upon to select out of that number four persons, days to examine it. He then desired them to 
capable of understanding the sense of the bible, | return in a few days. When the christians re- 
and to whom the naked letter of the scripture) turned, the astrologer gave them the following 
would be of the least service. For the instruc-| answer: I have read this book carefully from 
tion of my numerous flock, I have composed a) beginning to end; I have read it with attention; 
small catechism containing from ten to twelve |, and I must say that it is nothing more or less 
pages, in which the principal truths of the, than a treatise on Magic. Itis written ina 
Christian Religion are explained. This little | style so incoherent and so obscure, that it is en- 
work is written in a style the most plain and | tirely unintelligible to the soudras, (ignorant) 
intelligible. Ihave often explained it to my || as is generally the case with secret and evil 
congregation; and, notwithstanding all my | books. Finally, he recommended them strong- 
pains, I have found that the majority of my || ly to tear, or destroy it, and said that it was a 
hearers do not understand it all. I ask, then, great sin to keep such a book. 
any person of common sense, of what use can | “Such is the account that these poor people 
the bible be to such persons, who are not able || gave me of the gospel of Saint Matthew. The 
to understand ten or twelve pages of a smail| fact was, the Branmin could not understand any 
catechism, though written in the plainest and || portion of it; but, as he did not like to declare 
simplest style ? | his ignorance before the ignorant soudras, he 


** No person can be better persuaded than I thought that these would content themselves 





am, of the disinterestedness of the Bible Socie- |, with this explanation. This anecdote will give 


; 


to you than this: take the model into your | 


hands, seek the mines necessary for its mate- 
rials, work the iron ore, make all the necessary 
tools, cut down the timber you may want for 
the work, form it, and perfect the machine ex- 
actly similar to the model shewn you, 

“What would the uncivilized man think on 
hearing such language? Would he not be in- 
clined to suppose his master was mocking him ? 
Would he believe him to have spoken seriously ? 
Would he not be discouraged by the difficulty 
of the task imposed; and, despairing of suc- 
cess, would he not be induced to fling the model 
away, and hurry back to his wild forests for 
coneealment ? 


“We have several examples of christians, | 
who, accustomed to read and interpret the |, 
scriptures for themselves, have passed from one ' hearing that a gourow, or priest, from Europe 


. . | . 
ty, in endeavouring to translate the bible into |, you some idea of the good that results from the 


the several idioms of the country, and then cir-| distribution of the versions of the sacred scrip- 
culating them among the people; but I must || ture, which are at present circulated so pro- 
say, tlt, in my opinion, the attempt to convert || fusely in India. I have the honour, &c. 
the Indians by these means, is labour lost, and | Dvnotrs, Mission. Ap.” 
of no avail; and the immense sums of money ed 
expended might as well be cast into the sea— | ¥relauy. 
or rather be laid out in the purchasing of food for | GREAT DUBLIN MEETING. 
the hungry, or clothes for the naked. On Tuesday, pursuant to requisition, a meet- 
“ What advantages indeed, can they expect, ing of the parishioners of St. Mark’s, St. An- 
from circulating such an immense number of drew’s and St. Anne’s parishes, was holden at 
bibles in all directions, when there is no hope | the Corn Exchange Room, Dublin. The meet- 
that they will ever be read or understood? Now, | ing was densely crowded, and the gallery throng- 
I have every reason to think, that as long as it is || ed with ladies. . : 
translated in the Jow and ridiculous style in Francis Kelly, Esq., was called to the ehair. 
which the versions into Indian dialects have Mr. Dwyer was appointed secretary to the 
been made hitherto, it can be of no use even to} meeting. 
the best disposed persons, and will only serve || ~ REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
to increase the contempt and aversion of the Mr. O’Conneti—The next question that has 
Pagan Indians, who are already strongly preju-| called us together, is one of still more vital im- 
diced against christianity. From a great num-| portance. (Hear and cheers.) It is one that 
ber of examples which have come to my knowl-| is happily free from the difficulty that attends 
edge, showing the effects produced by these || the tithe question. It is free from every secta- 
bad versions of the scriptures, I shall quote|/ rian and peculiarly religious character. It is 
only the following :— not a-question between Catholics and Protest- 
“ Being in a neighbouring village, three or| ants—it is not a question pecpliarly affecting 
four months ago, I received a visit from some || Protestant, Dissenter, or Unitarian, Quaker or 


christians living in the district of Bellary, in aj any other denomination—it is a subject that 





village called Yalazion, where thirty or forty || embraces Irishmen of every caste and of every 
christian families reside. After the ordinary| creed. It embraces the rich as well as the poor 
marks of respect, and the compliments usual on i — it would add grace and dignity to the weal- 
such occasions, one of the visitors drew from a} thy—it would be a protective poor Jaw for the 
little bag, a book, which, without saying a sin-|/industrious and those who live on their earn- 
cle word, he placed at my feet. On openingit, ||ings ; and it is one, the importance of which 
I found it to be a translatioa of the Gospel of; overwhelms me, for it is one in which all who 
St. Matthew into the Telinga dialect. Before| hear me are most deeply interested—it is the 
I would say any thing concerning it, I desired | repeal of the Union. (Hear and loud cheers.) 
to know their opinions; and having interrogated ||'The question is of great magnitude, when we 
them for that purpose, the person who handed | look at it in all its bearings. (Hear.) I have 


| me the book related the following curious his-|| alluded to the Evening Mail before, and I shall 





tory :— Some months since, there were two||/do so again. The Evening Mail, as it called 
of ‘our villagers on business at Bellary, and || “the abolition of tithes,” “‘ extinction of Pro- 
| testantism,” so does it last night designate “ the 
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———— 
repeal of the Union” “ the dismemberment of 
the empire.” Never was there a name less ap- 
plicable—never was there an assertion more 
upfounded. (Hear.) Instead of a dismember- | 
ment, it would be a consolidation of the re-) 
sources of every part of the empire. (Hear.)' 
During my time—while I, who state that I) 
would not, for all the advantages that ever re- 
sulted from all the resolutions that have taken 
place on the face of the globe, consent to the 
shedding of one drop of blood, while I have any 
influence, and while that poor influence remains 
—there never will be a separation; but if the 
Union be not repealed, 1 think, hereafter the 
countries will separate. (Hear, hear.) When 
I rise to speak upon a subject of this kind, so 
many thoughts rush upon me—so many argu- 
ments fill my understanding, | am conscious 


that in my anxiety to speak of them, it is im- * 


possible but that I should omit many, and pass 
over some but shightingly. But here [ ask, ts 
any argument necessary for me? L would ask, 
are Lrishmen not fit to govern themselves ?— 
Who are better than us? Who are they that 
Giod has made our masters? (Cheers.) Show 
me, does the earth contain men or creatures 
that are superior to the Lrish?) Show them to 
me, and L will bow my head to them ; but until 
I see men something better than ourselves— 
until [see that they excel us in human powers 
—that they are more majestic in figure and de- 
portment—until [find that they are above us in 
intellect, and greater in talent—until [ see a 
race of giants born again, and bearing sway 
upon the earth—until [I see this, [ never will 
admit that there are in existence those who 
should be the superiors of Irishmen. (Hear 
and loud cheers.) It has been said that we 
Irishmen are not fit to govern ourselves. Let 


not this be said by any out of a mad-house.— | 


? 


“We are not mad, good Festus.”” What we 
speak, we speak in perfect soberness, They, 
indeed—our enemies made us mad. They gave 
us the hell-drawn draught of religious bigotry 
to drink, and when its dire etlects were to 
change our natures from that of men to savage 
beasts, they bound us with the chains of the 
tyrant, and the evil, which was of their own 
working, not ours, they turned to their own ad- 
vantage. (Cheers.) When I was struggling 
for emancipation, | was told that | was exceed- 
ingly indiscreet, because I did not say it was 
to be “a final measure”’—because I only said 
that it was only the “ half-way house,” and be- 
cause I avowed that I was “an agitator with 
ulterior views.” I said then, let no man re- 
proach me hereafter, when | come forward as 
an advocate for a repeal of the Union, for I 


seek for emancipation as the means of remov- | 


ing the cause of contention between all classes 
of Irishmen; and my bringing forward the 
question of Repeal so speedily after emancipa- 
tion, was with the intention that the materials 
for religious dissension which existed in the 
country, might the sooner exhaust themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) Is there now any hope for a 
faction continuing religious intolerance in the 
country? [tell them there is not. The period 
is gone by, when an ascendency could exist. 
Prtoestant ascendency has perished before the 
liberality of a Protestant parliament, and by 
the exertions of the Protestants and Catholics 
of Ireland. As for a Catholic ascendency, it 
was never dreamed of, and if it were, no man 
would more readily raise his hand for its sup- 
pression, and to put it down, than I would.— 
(Hear, hear.) I want equality for all classes 
in Ireland, and to see my country maintaining 
the position it ought to occupy. Never was 
there a grosser fraud committed, than that which 
has been perpetrated towards Ireland, in sad- 
dling her with “the government debt.” Cob- 
bett has very well remarked there is ‘the King’s 
army,” “the King’s navy,” “the King’s judges,” 
&e., and that nothing is allowed to belong to 


the nation or the people—but “the national. 


debt,” but which he called, and most justly, 
‘the government debt.” (Hear.) Never was 
a country so subjected to robbery as Lreland 
has been in the management of that govern- 
ment debt. England owed at the time of the 


Union, 420 millions, Ireland but 27 millions, at 
the utmost. In that Union it was stipulated— 








‘it was one of the articles of the Union itseli— 


\\ that Ireland never should be responsible for the 


420 millions that England owed at that time, 
nor England responsible for the 27 millions 
that Ireland owed. That was the compact, the 
“irrevocable compact.” England has, to be 
sure, taken the 27 millions and became respon- 
sible for them, but if she has, she has also elap- 
ped her 420 millions on Ireland. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) Again, it was stipulated at the 
Union, that the taxation of Ireland should be 
something between a one-eighth and one-winth 
of that of England—that is, about one-seven- 
teenth of the proportion of English taxation.— 
These stipulations were not kept for one hour. 
Immediately upon the passing of the Union they 
were violated. Iminediately upon the passing 
of the Union, the managers of our atiairs in 
England began to borrow, not according to 
what should be our proportion—one-cighth as 
respected England—but one-third; and now 
their claim on Ireland is this, that when they 
borrowed in our name one-third, when thes 
ought only to have borrowed one-eighth; we 
should consider ourselves extremely grateful to 
them for making us bear the entire burden of 
the debt. There is not a house, not an acre of 
land—there is not an operation of 1ndustry— 
there is not a sum received by a working man 
in wages, that is not mortgaged for the Eng- 
lish 420 millions. Admitting that we had to 
pay the exaggerated sum of 60 millions with 


which they saddle us, still we would get rid of 


the 840 millions to which we are now liable 

‘and we have abundant resources to pay that 
sixty millions. If freland were a nation to- 
morrow, we would in two years have no more 
national debt than America will have in Feb- 
ruary next. (Hear and cheers.) 

Let us look to the Union, and see what inju- 
ry it does. In my profession, the rich man can 
‘command everything, the poor man can do no- 
‘thing. 


No matter whether the decree be for or 
against the poor man—whether it be in his fa- 


vor or not, it is equally the same. Suppose 


that the poor man gets a decree of the Court of 


Chancery: here—it is of no avail to him: for 
the rich man can, at an expense of from six to 
}eight hundred pounds, have his appeal to Eug- 
land—how can the poor man follow it there ? 
Suppose that a bad decree is made, and that it 
‘is against the poor man, how is he, at an ex- 

pense of from six hundred to a thousand pounds, 
to have his appeal and reverse that decree? It 

is, in fact, a closing of the doors of law, and it 

(is announcing that the gates of justice can be 
‘opened but by a golden key. The rich man 
has that key in his pocket—the poor man does 
not possess it, and, therefore, must he find him- 
self excluded both from.law and justice. Why 
is it that we should be obliged to travel all the 
way to England for justice? (Hear.) This 
is a grievance which no nation ought to endure 
|—it is one to which no people should be sub- 
| ject—and it is one that the Irish would not have 
|borne ; but they are so familiarized to all the 
| workings of bad legislation, that, like the eels, 
| which appeared to have been so long accustom- 
‘ed to skinning, it was thought they had ceased 
to experience any agony or pain from the pro- 
\cess. But is this all the evil that follows from 
the Union? Look to the annoyance, inconve- 
nience, loss and labor it imposes upon your re- 
_presentatives. Why should I, who am your re- 

presentative—an honor which [never expected, 

‘and which I am proud of, in proportion as that 


/honor is undeserved—(cheers)—why should I 


} 


be obliged to leave my home and my family— 
and that is an affliction to me—or why should 
I suffer all the inconveniences of bringing over 
/my family there? Why should I—why should 
the Irish representatives have to travel four 
hundred miles, to go to a little spot where we 
can only legislate? But does the mischief stop 
there? It does not; for who is it that we em- 
ploy while we are in London? The London 
baker, the London shoe-maker, hatter, butcher, 
wine-merchant—this money, which should be 
| employed in the support of our own tradesmen 

—the money which is drawn from Ireland, and 
| which is taken from those whom it should em- 








|| ploy, and who, not having employment, are ( 
starving and in want. Oh! if to-morrow a/ied up in English harboars—while the fleets of 


royal proclamation were to be issued—I should 
like to see such a proclamation—we would have 
it set in letters of gold—I would have it to run 
thus :—** Whereas, by the aet called the repeal 
of the Union, it is ordered that the parliament 
is to assemble on 10th December, in Dublin.” 
(Cheers. ) 
would be in want 


Is there a singie human being who 
, Is there one who would be 
ir hiis labour ? 
is. where would we eet men enough to we rk ? 
(Hear. ) The lifst thing that I would do, « 

the issuing of such a proclamation, would be to 
ie placard of the Mendiei 

are 1786 hum 


] would ro 4 


in want of wages | The question 


Hh 
~on which | 


tn beings in 
wn to the 


take tl 
see stated that there 


that institution, and 


Mendieity, « pen the doors, and s 1\ ‘walk out 
ladies and gentlemen, there are people hunting 


out for you, that they may employ vou.’— 
(Laughter. ) 
4 11? 
We all kh 


misfortune of the 


now, that even before the Union, the 


country was the enormou 
three the 


lands of Lreland forfeited and parcelled out, not 


quantity of absentees 





times were 
rd Fitzwilliam, 
for instance, has 30,0002 a year from one coun- 
ty—from the county Wicklow, Lord Fitzwil- 
lam draws no less a sum than 30,Q00/ eve ry 
year, and every shilling of that is of 
The Duke of Devoushire has es- 
draws 56,0004, 


hie ard 


to natives, but to strangers. L 


ken out 
the country. 
m freland from which he 
ayear, I to have him 
that he was the tithe proprietor of no less than 
thirty-six parishes in Lreland—(hear)—it 
true for him—and at the same time T heard him 
declare that he would not think of creating dis- 


tates 


remembei say, 


wis 


affection in the country by the enormous exaec- 
tion of tithes ; and yet the last do 
I have seen respecting that nobleman, was a 
statement in the newspapers of an unsuccessful 
appeal, which the people in one of his parishes 
had made against the extreme amount of tithes 
which had been serewed up by lis agent, as 


ument which 


liable to be imposed upon the parishioners.— 

Such as these are our absentees. Between these 
two noblemen, no less than S6.000/ is taken 
yearly out of the country. If 1 should say to 
the people—I will be your benefactor, for I will 
get &6,000/. which is now taken out of the coun- 
try, to be expended every year in it—surely 
even if I did but this, T would not be undesery- 
ing of the name of abenefactor. (Hear.) And 
yet here are two individuals, who, if the repeal 
of the Union were carried, would have to ex- 
pend 86,0002. a-year in Ireland ; but instead of 
two, there is not a county in Ireland in which 
you will not find six, eight or ten individuals 
similarly situated, and all whose incomes would 
(Hear.) Will 
any man tell me that absenteeism will be pre- 
vented without our having our repeal? It is 
folly to think of it—for those very men who are 
absentees, will take care to vote constantly 
against any restrictions being imposed upon ab- 
(Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) Do 
we want to have the management of our own 
affairs? If we do--if this be the desire of all 
Irishmen—then it is superfluous in me to ask 
you to aid me in procuring for Ireland the res- 
toration of her own parliament. (Hear and 
cheers.) In the first place it may be said that 
we will have religious obstacles in our way.— 
Believe it not. In 1782, on the 4th November, 
after the passing of the act declaring Irish in- 
dependence, what corps was it that surrendered 
the statue in College-green, decorated with the 
Orange emblems, and was the first to fire a feu 
de joie over it? It was a Roman Catholic Vo- 
lunteer corps, called “The Irish Brigade.”— 
(Cheers.) At that period men forgot their sec- 
tarian differences—they recollected their coun- 
try, and it was of her they thought only. Such 
would be the case in Ireland restored to her 
rights—paltry and petty feuds may be indulged 
in a province, but they sink into insignifieance 

in amighty nation. The experiment was made 

_ before, and it succeeded. It occurred in 1782, 

and never was there a great change effected so 
free from blot—-bloodless, crimeless, stainless, 

as was the revolution of 1782. (Loud cheers.) 

What were the results that followed in Eng- 

‘land from that revolution? At that time the 

English fleet could not put to sea ; it was lock- 


then be remaining amongst us. 


sentees, 
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France, Spain and Holland, swept the English 
channel with the broom at the mast-head—at 
that time, for want of sufficient manning, the 
English fleet remained in-port. (Loud cries of 
hear, hear.) The Irish parliament passed a 
vote, granting 32,000 seamen, to be supplied in 
six months. Within six weeks there were 
20,000 Irishmen on board the English fleet ; 
they raised the meteor flag of England, and 


EEE eee 
throbs with anxiety for the opportunity to in-| 





carried it triumphantly through the whole world. 
The English obtained the first fruits of Irish | 
independence ; but did Ireland receive disad- | 
vantage from that independence? She did.— | 
Look through the desert of Irish history—see 
the woes, the miseries, the offences, the confis- | 
cation—look to the crimes of her oppressors, 
and the wrongs of her children—turn over page | 
after page of British treachery—behold the 
workings of bigotry, the doings of avarice, the | 
misdeeds of fraud and foul passions—scan the | 
dark, the dreary and the starless night of deso- | 
lation which hung over her with worse horrors | 
than even accompany Poland’s degradation— | 
mark the desert which the spoiler has left be- 
hind him, and you will find but one green spot 
—it is the solitary basis in the desert—the pe- | 
riod which intervenes between 1782 and the | 
fatal Union. (Cheers.) It was during that | 
period, as brief as it was beneficial, trade in- | 
creased, commerce prospered, and agriculture: 
flourished ; the farmer became wealthy, the 
merchant acquired landed property, the shop- | 
keeper accumulated riches, the country rejoic- | 
ed in its increasing abundance, and the hum of 
universal industry extended from one point, of 
Ireland to the other. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) | 
It was during that period that the blessings of | 
Providence showered down upon Ireland. Yes, | 
she ought to be a nation. (Hear and cheers.) | 
Are we so insignificant in numbers as to be 
merely suited for a provincial inferiority? I. 
remember that the English press, and the Irish 
hirelings employed upon it, it flatly contradict- 
ed me when I first asserted that we were four 
millions. As the Catholic Association, extend- 
ed, we were, from our investigations, able to 
assert that we were, in number, from five to 
six millions. They said it was no such thing, 
and the government declared that they would 
put an end to the delusion, and they would have 
the population enumerated. Thank Heaven 
they did so, for by their doing so, their last ac- 
count, though defective in a great degree, proves | 
that we are eight millions. (Hear.) Are eight | 
millions of people to become the private pro- | 
perty of any one nation? (Hear, hear, and | 
cheers.) It was said that the negroes were too 
numerous to be continued slaves: there were 
about eight hundred thousand of them. Why, 
I ask, are eight millions to be slaves ? (Cheers.) 
The lash has not marked our back—it has not 
been felt since the fatal year of "98—and it is 
not in the nature of things that can again be 
wielded. We are eight millions, we are not to 
be slaves. (Cheers.) But what is the course | 
that I should suggest ? Is it that of turbulence, 
violence and crime? No. Remember that I | 
am an apostate of the political creed, that ame- | 
lioration never can be procured by force of vio- | 
lence. There is a moral power which is great- | 
er than political power—the combination of 
mind, the union of determination and tranquil- | 
lity, of firmness and calmness-—and can effect | 
all that can or should be desired. It is not the’ 
sword, nor the arm of flesh, that can procure | 
the blessings I seek for ; mine is that strength 
which succeeds where these would fail. (Loud | 
cries of hear, hear.) The power that I rely | 
upon bears mercy and kindness, peace, angelic | 
authority, diffusing in its progress the irresisti- | 
ble glory and the pure etherial glow of heaven, | 
flashing with all the rapidity of lightning, and | 
striking down with the strength of the thunder- | 
bolt the lofty and threatening tower of the cp- | 
pressor, and leaving liberty and prosperity ia | 
its stead. (Hear and loud cheers.) England | 
obtained the jirst fruits, and Ireland possessed 
the lasting benefits of an independent legisla- 
ture. That legislature was but the emanation 
of a mere party, and asect. Letus but extend 
the basis of our legislature to every sect, and 


| and disgusting creatures with which Canada at 





let it include all parties. Give me again but 


the materials for an Irish parliament—my heart 





crease the prosperity of the country—give me 
but the materials to work upon, and I will have | 
Ireland as she ought to be— ; 
Great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea. 
(Loud cheers.) 
Show me, I have often said in my struggle | 
| for emancipation, if one man can be despoiled | 
| of his property—if one life can be lost in the | 
| struggle, I will abandon it forever. I say so | 
‘now. Show me the stain of one drop of hu-| 
‘man blood, and that moment I abandon the | 
Repeal for ever. I know it can be carried, | 
and carried on, by peaceable means. Do you | 
doubt the feeling of the south? I remember | 
| often, when we were struggling for emancipa-| 
(tion, to have addressed great numbers of the | 
people of south. I have addressed them re- 
| cently on the subject of Repeal. When I was. 
| Wont to speak of emancipation, they heard me | 
| with attention and eagerness ; but it was more | 
the attention of men who were receiving ab- 
' stract truths, than the enthusiasm of those who 
| were listening to the accents of a man who 
spoke to them of liberty—Their enthusiasm 
then sunk into insignificance, when compared 
with that burning and fervid excitement upon 
hearing me speak on Repeal. (Hear.) Con- 
naught was long a dark chapter in Irish his- 
tory, but they are now awaking as if froma 
dream, and the spirit of Repeal is alive amongst 
them, for they see that there is nothing for Ire- 
{and except a repeal of the Union. Those who 
were last year opposed to it, now own that it is 
absolutely necessary for Ireland. Need I tell 
you how Leinster feels? (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Why, in Leinster no man would be tolerated 
upon the hustings who was not pledged to Re- 
peal, though some of them shamefully violated 
those pledges, and some of them, too, attacked 
me when I was not present. (Hear) But of 
that shall I not speak to them when I see them ? | 
[Hear, hear.] Inthe North, too, the feeling in 
favour of Repeal is alive. Belfast was once 
the Boston of Treland, and there the voice of 
Repeal is beginning to speak. 
Mr. O'Connell concluded his brilliant speech 
by alluding to America in the following terms: 
The English people see and know that Up- 
per Canada has a parliament of its own—that 
Prince Edward’s Island has a parliament of 
its own—that Nova Scotia has a parliament of 
its own—that Jamaica has a parliament of its 
own—that many islands of the West Indies 
have parliaments of their own. [Hear.]—We 
know that the Cape of Good Hope has some 
sort of a legislature, and that they are actually 
‘about establishing a local parliament in Botany 
'Bay. [Hear.] The “nglish people know that 
‘these countries are connected with England by 
the federal tie of the crown. Are we not, I 
would ask, as good as the convicts in New 
South Wales? Is not Ireland as well entitled 
toa legislature as the snows and the insects, 











certain seasons is infested, and I throw out this 
designedly. Is there anything in Ireland that 
disentitles her to benefit which other countries 
enjoy? America, which will soon be free of 
its debt, is rising every day in prosperity. Its 
resources are increasing, and America, it should 
be observed, now consists of five-and-twenty 
states. 

Mr. Shiel, M, P., here entered the Corn-Ex- 
change rooms. ‘The announcement of his 
name, and his appearance in the room called 
forth the most enthusiastic burst of applause— 
the cheers were prolonged for several minutes. 

Mr. O’Connell—It must thrill to the heart of 
my friend to receive that cheer, and proudly 
may he receive it; for never yet was there a 
man who deserved acheer for his public hones- 
ty better than he does. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Yes, the course is obvious. The 
unanimous voice of Ireland proclaims that a 
parliament must be’given to us. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Petitions must come from every parish 
in Ireland. The parish that refuses to petition 
is against Repeal. “The parish that neglects to 
petition is against Repeal. I will take this as 
atest of the desire of the people for Repeal. 


' 











(Hear, and cheers.) Let me not be answered 


by that animating cheer ; but let my answer be 
petitions ffom two thousand parishes in Ireland, 
(Hear.) I disdain the use of force. I disdain 
the stain—from force and blood I equally shrink, 
But I seek by quiet, peaceable, and constity. 
tional means alone to attain the object that | 
aim at. The voice of all Ireland has but to be 
raised. It will soon assume the irresistible 
tones of a nation. (Hear, and cheers.) By 
quietness, by tranquillity, by peace, by petition, 
by argument, by reason, we will carry Repeal. 
The Union is but an act of Parliament, and by 
another act of Parliament it can be dissolved, 
(Hear.) I return now to America, upon which 
subject I was speaking when the interruption 
occurred. There are five-and-twenty states jn 
America, each of them having a parliament of 
its own, and it is the strongest nation on the 


|| face of the earth. Is there any nation so power- 


ful as to attempt to disgrace the American flag ? 
Is there any monarthy so strong as to attempt 
doing the slightest injury to an American sub- 
ject? No, free America, having its five-and- 
twenty different states—having a local parlia- 
ment—it is the richest nation in reality, and 
there is none so free from apprehension of for- 
eign aggression, or domestic trouble, nor one 
in which crime prevails to a smaller extent, 
(Hear.) With a federal connexion between 
the two countries, there can be little danger to 
be apprehended. The only danger will be in 
not making the experiment—the only mischief 
in keeping the people of Ireland from their 
just rights. (Hear, and cheers.) I have tres- 
passed long, though I cannot but feel not upon 
an unwilling audience. (Hear, and cheers.) 
Let there be an end of crimes and of offences. 
Let there be an end to religious dissention. 
Let us set aside all nicknames. Let us put an 
end to all party distinctions, and erect together 
the standard of legal and constitutional inde- 
pendence. I now move, that the same com- 
mittee to whom we have entrusted the duty of 
preparing petitions for tithes, should also pre- 
pare petitions for a repeal of the Union. Mr. 
O’Connell sat down amid the loud, the long- 
continued and enthusiastic cheers of the entire 
meeting. 

Mr. Snem said—My honorable friend was 
right when he said that your enthusiastic recep- 
tion should make me thrill. It does; and as it 
affords me proof that I have won some place 
in your confidence, it also convinces me that it 
is unnecessary for me to traverse the monstrous 
accusation which has been preferred against 
certain of the Irish members who spoke strong- 
ly against the coercive bill—I spoke strong- 
ly against that bill—I exhibited the contrast 
between the Whigs in opposition and_ the 
Whigs in place—I showed that almost every 
one of them had oppesed the insurrection act 
when they were out of office, and sustained a 
measure far exceeding it in rigor when they 
were invested with power. I proved to them 
that towards England they had adopted a dif- 
ferent course of proceeding. I appealed to 
1819, and demonstrated that no one of the Six 
Acts approached in severity the coercion which 
they were about to apply to Ireland. Against 
martial law—against the suppression of the 
great constitutional right of petition—against 
the curfew legislation I remonstrated. I told 
them that they would not only stab at our priv- 
ileges, but commit a sort of suicide upon their 
own—that they could never again stand up as 
the champions of the people’s rights, for that 
the Tories would, with this single statute, strike 
them down, and ask them how they could pre- 
sume, with such evidence of their tendencies to 
absolute authority, affect to be the champions 
of the British people? (Cheers.) I am, there- 
fore, one of those who spoke strongly against 
the coercion bill. A member of the House of 
Commons has vindicated his vote, by stating 
that he was informed that one of those who 
spoke violently against the bill went to the min- 
isters, and called on them not to change a sin- 
gle clause. Thus, conjecture of the worst sort 
has been let loose. I believe myself to be above 
the doubt of all honorable nfen; but a field has 
been opened for the surmises of the bad and 
base, and hints and insinuations have been 
thrown out which have touched almost every 
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 —————— ; a en en — 
man who took a strenuous part against the co-| times, and events are rushing so fast upon events 


ereive bill. What Mr. Hill said I know not ; 


he may have been misrepresented ; seme one | 
may have poured some villainous tale into his | 
ear--may have dropt the “ leprous distilment.” | 


It is not for me to determine how far he spoke 
from aathority ; but this I tell him, that if his 
informant told him that I went to the ministers, 


and desired them not to give up the bill, or any || 
thing to that effect, his informant told him_a | 


base and abominable falsehood. If the accusa- 


tion were well founded, the culprit would be | 
nefarious. The accusation, if untrue, recoils | 


on the slanderer, and covers him with very 
great ignominy which would fall on the guilty, if 


his imputations were established. But enough | 
of this. The charge carries in its extrava-| 

. Je: 7 # 7 : | 
gance, its refutation. For my own part, I 


almost blush to be under the need of pleading 
innocence. Your enthusiastic applauses prove 


that mine has been an act of supererogation. | 


Enough then of this. Enough for every Trish 
member to tell Mr. Hill, that his informant is a 
flacitious violator of truth. [have done with this 
topic, and pass to two great questions. Tithes 
and Repeal. Tithes! How mach tyranny, 
how much atrocity, how much blood, how much 
misgovernment, are associated with the word 
tithes! They shall be no more. (Loud cheers.) || 
Cheer me not. I value not these plaudits. [ | 
am placed in circumstances which put me ina | 
relation too near to your sympathy to set any | 
sort of price on your approbation. Let us do! | 
Let us put the country into movement on this 
great question. How? By an example. By 
holding out the conduct of this assembly as a 
precedent. We stand here as the parishioners of a 
certain district in Dublin. We are nothing else. 
But there are those here whose voices have in| 
them some of the faculties of invocation. Ireland | 


ment. Let the Irish Protestant aristocracy con- 
federate with the mass of the Irish people, and 
the thing is done. There are those who treat 
the project asridiculous. That cannot be ridicu- 
lous which has already excited so much dread. 
The King has made three speeches, in which he 
has announced the Repeal; but in these days the 
speeches of Kings are without much potency if 
they be not echoed by the people. A great rev- 
olution has been effected. ‘The reform has made 
the throne and the peerage subservient to the 
(Commons. And who are the Commons? An 
}ephemeral and transitory assemblage of men who 
obey the popular impulse, and are swayed by the 
incidents of the hour. Thus, then, the great de- 
mocratic principle of the constitution lias been 
developed, and the masterdom that abides in the 
nation’s will, has been irresistibly demonstrated. 
Lord Durham has recently put this truth with 
great pungency and force. He told us that he 
'| had prepared the reform bill, and, appealing to it, 
he added, that upon the people all government 
‘depend. Bear this in mind.—But why should | 
| bid you recollect it? Can you forget how eman- 
| cipation was carried ? (Long, loud and continued 
| cheering.)—It is thus that the redress of every 


that nothing should be accounted beyond attain-_ 





will not be slow to follow our example. From | 
every parish in this country let petitions be poured | 
into the house, which will manifest the determi- | 
nation of Ireland to seek redress from the most | 
galling of all her grievances. Mark me, the | 
course I recommend is the legal, the constitu- 
tional, the pacific remedy of petition; not the | 
horrible resources to which an infuriated peasant- | 
ry have been driven, and which [ am the first to | 
reprobate. We can achieve in the House of | 
Commons, if Ireland do but sustain us, all that | 
we desire. Parties are so situated—the ministers | 
are placed so often in such emergencies—that | 
if my friend, Mr. O'Connell, and his auxiliaries, 


are only backed by the Irish nation, (and who can | 


doubt that we shall be so?) we shall, at last, dic- | 
tate the terms of a thorough ecclesiastical reform. 
What have we not done already ? (Loud cheers.) | 

Writers in Tory newspapers may affect to de-| 
ride the power of the Irish people and of their 
leaders ; but look to what has been done. (Loud | 
cheering.) We carried emancipation—(loud | 
cheers)—did we not? Come, let any man say | 
whether it was not in this room that emancipa- 
tion was achieved. Here it was that the Associ- 
ation, under the guidance of a man of surpassing 
powers (and Jong may he live to ‘‘ wield the fierce 
ee eae it was that the great confed- 
eracy of the Irish people accomplished such mir- 
acles, and won what, at one period, seemed as 
far beyond the reach of all possible attainment ; 
and if we (for we did it) effected this much, 
why should we despair of giving to that great 
work its glorious consummation? As to the Re- 
peal of the Union, there are those who think that 
greater difficulties beset this question than almost 
any other. I have heard men say, “ it is impos- 
sible ;” and it has put me in mind of an excla-| 
mation of Napoleon. ‘Take that position,” said | 
the Emperor to a general of division. “ It is im- 
possible,” was the answer. ‘“ Impossible! that | 
word should not be found in the vocabulary of a_ 








soldier!” Shall it be found in that of a true | 
lover of his country? (Loud and continued | 
cheering,)—Impossible! Was not emancipation | 
deemed impossible! Was not the same term ap- | 
plied toreform? Did not Lord John Russel say, || 
in 1827, (so late ago—it was in June, 1827,) | 
that reform had become hopeless? Yet emanci- 
pation and reform have been carried—carried || 
through impediments which seemed insurmounta- || 











measure is impracticable ?—We live in strange | 


other grievance is accomplished, and if we that 
were out of parliament then could do so much, 
what shall we not do now? This may, at first 
view, appear to be vaunting; but tell those who 
may be disposed to say so, to pause a little and 
think. Let them look back, they will learn not 
to despise us.—Do you, too, look back, and ac- 
quire that confidence in your own resources— 
that glorious self-reliance—that deep assurance in 
the faculties of a great people to right itself—that 
energy, that union, that resistless force and in- 
domitable determination, before which, your own 
history within the period of the last few years 


/must prove to you, that all the obstacles which 
p ~ 


either the pride, self-sufficiency, or the interests 


of your antagonists may oppose to you, must | 


needs eventually give way. Petition! that right 
at least is left you. Do your duty to yourselves, 
and we shall perform our duty to you—Arm us 
with your wrongs. Give us two thousand peti- 
tions from Ireland. Let a day be named for the 
discussion of Repeal; and then it shall appear 
whether the mockery and the taunts of those who 
said that we did not dare even to argue it, were 
well founded.—My honorable friend, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, (though I then differed from him) was right 
in not bringing it on. He showed his accus- 
tomed sagacity in not bringing on that question 
at the close of a session when Ireland could not 
have been heard, when the popular will could not 
have been brought to bear upon the discussion. 
But at the outset of the next session, we shall 
prove to them that there is more in this great 
question than they deemed, and Englishmen may 
learn that itis for their interest as well as for ours 
to let us govern ourselves on points exclusively 


connected with ourselves, provided other terms of 


imperial adjustment be adopted to meet the emer- 
gencies which the opponents of Repeal have sug- 
gested. I have but one word more. There are 
many in this country who conceive Repeal to be 
impracticable. Of them I will but ask this ques- 
tion—Would they not desire to see the Imperial 
Parliament sitting every three years in Dublin ? 
They will say, “ yes.” How can that great ben- 
efit to Ireland be effected except by pressing the 
Repeal? Ifthe question were given up, and Ire- 
land sank into acquiescence in her condition, there 
would be no chance of effecting this. Thus the 
men who look on Repeal as an evil must see 
some benefit in its discussion, if it should lead 
even to a compromise of this sort. An Imperial 
Parliament in Dublin! That at least were worth 
a prayer. Whata noble spectacle—what a splen- 
did prospect it opens to the imagination! On 
those who desire'to witness an event so fortunate, 
I call to join in the Repeal, with a view to the 
exaction of better terms for Ireland ; and to those 
who have a larger and more national view of this 
magnificent enterprise. I say trust in events; 
they are, after all, the great logicians. Events 
have a power of persuasiveness, and a faculty of 
convincing which can achieve wonders in polit- 
ical ratiocination. ‘They may at last, be of coun- 
sel with you, and with such advocates, Lord Gre: 


may be thought to return to his original opinions 
on the Union, and Mr. Stanley may, perhaps, 
think that it is not ‘*to the death,” that this great 
measure should be resisted.— Mr. Shiel concluded 
| by saying that it was only by peaceful and con- 
stitutional means that the question should be 
urged. Ile deprecated any illegal agitation or 
violation, direct or indirect, of the coercion bill— 
inculcated submission to the law, but exhorted 
the people to have recourse to the means which 
the law still afforded, to redress their grievances. 
[From¢he New York Catholic Diary. ] 

The reasons which induced Mr. Gardner Jones, son 
of the Rev. Mr. Jones of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, to adopt the principles and doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, are stated with candour, and can- 
not fail to interest our readers. 


In the hope of disabusing the prejudiced of 
their erroneous conceptions of the doctrine and 
practices of the Catholic church, I lay before 
the reader the reasons that have induced a 
change of opinion in my mind, from a total and 
obstinate disbelief of the revelations and institu- 
tions of God, and even in the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, to a firm and uubiassed persua- 
sion of the truth of religion, and of the infalli- 
bility of the church of Cliist. It may be ne- 
cessary to premise, that this change has not 
ibeen effected by the advice or persuasions of 
‘any members of the Catholic church, or any of 
her clergy ; on the contrary, next to the grace 
\of God, | may thank that untiring champion of 
Protestantism, Dr. Brown ire, for my present 
impressions. The controversy between that 
person and three of the Catholic clergy of this 
city, first drew my attention to the subject ; the 
result of my investigations has been a sineere 
and entire conviction of the authenticity of Ca- 
| tholicity. 

The reasons that have swayed my judgment 
in this search after truth, are briefly stated, as 
| follows :— 

First. I believe that the Catholic church is 
the church of Christ, because none other can, 
with the least plausibility, pretend to Apostolic 
sanction and tradition; and because no other 
church ever dared to assume the appellation of 
| Catholic, a term of which this church has main- 
tained an undisputed possession for eighteen 
hundred years. 
| Among the innumerable dissenting sects, 
‘which of them do not make exclusive preten- 
sious to primitive christianity? Can they all 
prefer their claims upon the credence of man- 
kind with justice, while they differ so essentially 
from each other, as to render christianity an 
junknown system of religion? Which of them 
are we to suppose to be under the peculiar pa- 
'tronage of the Almighty? We cannot select 
jone of these sects without its multitude of in- 
consistencies, even if, in some particulars, it 
|might approximate more nearly in doctrine to 
| the literal injunctions of the Scriptures than the 
| rest. I conceive the adoption of Roman Ca- 
| tholic views, therefore, to be perfectly rational 
}especially as, in taking the Church for the 
| standard of my faith, Lam promised by Him 
|| who cannot lie, that the gates of Hell shall never 
|| prevail against her, because she is guided into all 
|| truth by the unerring hand of her “ builder and 
|;maker.” The question should be with the 
| wavering, not whether there are not apparent 
‘|absurdities in the doctrines of the Catholic 
|Church, as viewed in the light of human rea- 
son, which cannot be the rule to ascertain a di- 
|| vine doctrine, but whether there is sound reason 
'| for believing it to.be the church of God, instead 
of any of the various heretical and schismatical 
|churches that have separated from her. 
| Second. Because Protestantism is a fruitful 
| source of infidelity. 

Until the age of the pretended reformation, 
‘scepticism on the subject of religion was ex- 
|tremely rare, if, indeed, there are any instances 
‘upon record of a public profession of irreligious 
| views prior to that event. 

Independent of all arguments for this posi- 
‘tion, my own experience may be adduced in its 
support. The doctrines of the Protestant church 
first led me to the adoption of 4¢4,:stical opin- 


|, ions, and it was the pure and lucid! doctrines of 


the Catholic church—such as she has always 
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taught, still teaches, and will continue to teach | 


till the end of the world—that extricated me. 
from the labyrinth of infidelity—a moral vortex, | 
more frightful than Scylla or Charybdis, — 
infinitely fatal and dangerous to the soul. Hay- 
ing no guide to follow, and no authority to obey, 
but my own mind, when I read the Scriptures, 
I believed and disbelieved as I pleased, and one 
act of infidelity brought me to another, till I 
came to entertain doubts of the Scriptures them- 
selves. I therefore found that the protection | 
against the monster of infidelity is an infallible 
church; and the Protestant church being the 
enemy of infallibility, it proves, by itself, that it | 
is not the church of God, but the enemy of 
christianity and the protector of infidelity. To 
enter more at length upon this topic would re- 
quire more time and space than could now be 
devoted to it. I therefore pass on to the con- 
sideration of the third reason why I believe in| 
the Roman Catholic church; which is— 
Because, in the early ages of christianity, the 
Catholic was universally acknowledged to be 
the church established by Christ himself. Not 
only by the vulgar was this acknowledged, but 
by the illustrious band of saints, the Farurrs | 
of our church—men, whose writings are now 
universally quoted in proof of the authenticity 


of christianity, by Protestants of every denomi- || 
nation, and upon whose corroborative testimony || 


such implicit reliance is placed. They were all 
Catholics, and were, moreover, the strenuous 
advocates of all those pretended absurdities 
which the adversaries of the truth have pro- | 
nounced unchristian and idolatrous, 

Fourth. Because all but the church of Rome 
reject the mysteries of the Holy Eucharist—a 


doctrine more familiarly known among Protes- | 
tants as that of transubstantiation—which is as | 


clearly taught in the New ‘Testament as any 
other whatever. 

I bring, as a proof of the authenticity of the 
Catholic church, the very argument brought 
against her. Those who said, this saying is 
hard, and who can hear it? and left the Lord, 
were out of the church. Soare the Protestants 
as long as they say the same. In vain do they 
pretend to excuse their infidelity by repeating 
the text, the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words 


that I have spoken to you are spirit and life.— || 


Christ made no allusion to his own flesh, which, 
if it be received, can never be said to profit no- 


thing, being hypostatically united to the divine | 


nature; but Christ alluded to the flesh, which 


is human pride and the carnal manner of think- || 
ing, which imagined that his flesh was to be | 


given by piecemeal, as the flesh of animals.— 
Had they adored the mystery which they could 
not understand, they would have remained with 
the true disciples and they would then have said 
with St. Peter—Lord, to whom shalt we go ?— 
Thou hast the words of cternal life. 

Fifth. Because no other church does, or 
ever did, acknowledge the power of God’s viear 
upon earth, first appointed in the person of St. 
Peter, and whose successors have continued in || 
the holy office ever since. All the seceders and 
schismatics have usurped the prerogatives ex- 
clusively delegated to occupants of St. Peter's 
chair. The first step of all the heretics, who 
existed in every age of christianity, led to a se- 
paration from the Pope, and we have never 
heard of any heretic united to him. Therefore | 
the Protestants are as heretics, as all those were 
whom they themselves grant to have been such. 

Sixth. Beeause every other church is devoid 
of a rule of faith, other than such an one as is! 
amenable to private judgment and interpreta-| 
tion—hence the dissensions and schisms of ved 
Protestant church. Were IT in need of any | 
proof on this subject, | would find an evident 
one in the complete evasion of Mr. Brownlee in 


place of answer to the conclusive argument of || 


the Catholic clergymen, in the last discussion. 
And Lastly. Because the Roman church 
has withstood the shock of ages, the downfall | 
and uprising of nations, and all the heresies | 
which the fallen nature of man has penne t 
and will, as the “ pillar and the ground of truth,” 
which the church of the ever-living God indee al 
is—when the anti-christ of these latter days | 
of all have hidden himself from the resplendency | 


hs everlasting truth—encompass the universe | 


|| strongest attachment to it. 
so her life was exemplary. 


If, in this short address, I may have advanc- 
ed any truths that may arrest the attention of 
any who are yet in the gall of bitterness and in | 
‘the bonds of iniquity, | pray God it may have 





the effect of enlightening their minds, and lead- 
ing them to build their faith upon the rock of. 
Christ Jesus, which neither the storms of adver- | 


; ’ ‘| appeared in their last Paper, on the subject of 
sity and sin, nor the powers of the nether world | Pe ON ey 


‘ean shake. 


newed by the Holy Ghost? 


throughout eternity—but if the contrary, pray | 
re-peruse the above, not for the sake of the | 
humble individual by whom it was composed, 
‘but for thine own sake and thy soul’s. 
GARDNER JONES. 


New York, Jan. 18, 1834. 
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A addemn service was performed j in the Cathedral | 
of the Hoty Cross on Tuesday, the 28th inst. for the | 
repose of the soul of Saran Ann Davis, who depart- | 


of two hundred and seventy-one dollars towards the | 
jerection of a new Catholic church in Boston. This | 
excellent lady was a convert to the Catholic church ; | 
‘and from the day of her admission into the church, 
until the hour of her death, had uniformly evinced the || 


As her faith was strong, 


Her charity will be long || 





| On Thursday, the 30th inst., another solemn ser- 
vice was performed in St. Aloysius’ Chapel, for the | 
| repose of the soul of Joun Esmonp, who died on the 
| Ist inst. in the College at Montreal. On this occa- 
sion the Bishop addressed the students of St. Aloy- 
sius’ School, a School connected with the Cathedral, 
who took an active part in the mournful ceremony, in 
| a short and impressive discourse, in which he recount- 
ed many edifying traits in the life of this intelligent, 
pious and highly interesting youth. The choir was 
conducted entirely by the children of the School, who 





evinced considerable improvement in the Gregorian || 
chant. 











} 
We are sorry to perceive from the article, which we | 
copy below from the Dairy Apvocare, the distres- | 
|sing accident which has lately befallen the Convent || 
‘of Ursulines in Quebec, and sincerely hope the loss | 
|of that excellent estadlishment is not as great as is‘ 
‘there represented. 
‘early as 1639, a very early period after the primary |) 
settlement of the city, expressly to promote female | 
education among the colonists, and is one of the best | 


Fire at tHe Ursunine Nunvery, (Quebec.)—A | 


‘| fire broke out early in the morning, in the Ursuline |) 
| Nunnery, having, it is supposed, originated in the | 
| 


baking oven, used the day before, or fromashes. The | 


| stock of provisions of the establishment has particular- || 

‘ly been nearly all destroyed. The kitchen has been 

burnt, and apartments adjoining it partly consumed. | 

| Insurance to the amount of $ 
/en'the whole of the buildings. 








It is truly astonishing to witness the bitterness, 
as well as extreme stupidity, not to use a coarser 
term, which prevail among the conductors of | 


some of the sectarian Journals, in this city, com-' 
ibecily known under the name of religious Papers, | 
‘although we deem it a very incorrect one, in a 
A religious Paper should 
be the vehicle of truth, and not of downright in- 
| tentional falsehood. 
Not later than three weeks ago, we took the |, 


number of instances. 


oe of a Methodist Paper, called Zion’s Her-| | rected i in any of their Bibles. 


es een eeeeeneeneErmmereeerereee-ensee 
iwith the glory of her Lord and ker God.—|| else. He has since shewm his teeth. 


Dear reader, may I hope that thy mind is re- | 
If such be the. 
case, thou wilt have reason to bless the Lord | 


| not appear to be very conversant. 


ed this life in the Spring of 1832, beqeathing the sum |, 


| 
| 
1] 
| 
1 
1} 
remembered by the Catholic congregation of this city. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
|] 


|| face of the entire community, 


| shall, at any future day, 


This institution was founded as || 


=32.000 had been made | 








Again we 
‘assure him, we wish not to quarrel with him or 
with any.of his Sect—they have enough upon 
| their hands already with Avery, without molesting 
us. We cannot, however, forbear in justice ty 
ourselves, noticing an uncouth article which 
Idolatry, signed by A. D. S—a junior Preacher. 
We shall copy this beautiful specimen of junior 
learning, and at the same time shall make a few 
remarks upon it by way of setting the young gen. 
tleman right upon a matter, with which he does 
After assert. 
ing the odiousness of the sin of Idolatry, in 
sight of God, he inquires in the above article : 
“What is Idolatry? 
“of three parts ; 


1 
he 


- 


It consists,” says he, 
Jirst, regarding the idol as the 


| real God, that can determine their prosperity or 


adversity. ‘The second part, is the having of 
idols or images to bow before, under the pretence 
that they are representations, and assist in the 
worship of the true God, and thus connecting 
The third part is 
the performing of religious acts of worship to any 
creature, whether that creature be in this or the 


future world. 


images with divine worship. 


The first is practised by heathen 


on account of the darkness of ignorance. The 


second is performed by the church (if it is proper 


| to call it a church, for they have long since tailen 


from that character by means of superstition and 


| idolatry) who are called Roman Catholic. They 


are a degraded people without either good princi- 
ples or good feelings, as is proved by their peri- 
odicals. The latter part of Idolatry is performed 
extensively by the Romish church ; ‘hence they 
are abundantly worse in their ietheant character, 


than the heathen worid. It may be said, there- 


|fore, that the devil has one church in christen- 


dom.” 


Catholics and their church, which is emphati- 
|cally by him styled the devil’s church before the 
and with the sane- 
Wilson, Editor of Zion's 
But one remark, en passant: 


tion of Shipley W. 
| Herald. 


If we 
be thought severe in 
our strictures upon the Wesleyan Methodist As- 


| sociation, we trust, we shall find our apology in 


the above extract. 
It has been usual with heretics from the earli- 
est days of the reformation, improperly so called, 


to charge Catholics with Idolatry. Such was the 


: . - a | language of Martin Luther—such that of John 
|| houses for the higher branches of instruction in Ame- | >) 


| rica | Calvin—and such has ever been that of their de- 


'scendants down to the fanatic John Wesley, et 
hoc genus omne,—a brood which is split into as 
‘many factions, at the present day, as there are 
false Bibles circulating among them. 


Upon what do they found this charge? Upon 


'a false translation, in the?r Bib‘e, of the word of 


God. Tow does the true word of God read? 


|“ Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, 


nor the likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, nor of those things 
that are in the waters under the earth. Thou 
shalt not adore them, nor serve them.’’ Exod. ¢. 
20.—But what says the Protestant Bible, which 
is read by the Methodists, as well as by Pro- 
testants{in general? “ Thou shalt not make to 
thyself a graven image,” &c., which is a palpable 


corruption of the word of God, and which, out 


of hatred to Catholics, they have never yet cor- 
In translating this 


ald, to task about an article on the subject of | || passage, they have followed neither the Hebrew, 


| Christmas. We treated him on that occasion, as 





of remonstrance and expostulation than anything: 


nor the Greek, nor the Latin. For the Hebrew 


we thought, very gently, more indeed in the way) | word, Peset means the very same as does the 


Latin word Scutprite, that is, a graven or carved 


Thus speaks our yunior Methodist Preacher of 
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thing. The Greek in this same place has EsdwAor | 
(Eidolon) an idol. Thus, the Protestant Bibles 
are all false. Wecould adduce numberless other | 
passages from the Protestant Bible which they | 
have equally corrupted, and others where they | 
have foisted in the word Image, without there | 
being any corresponding Greek word, in the orig: | 
inal to express it. Let one example serve for 
many. In the Acts of the Apostles, chap. 19, v. 
30, they have falsely translated the Greek word 


Avwrerss Which answers to the Latin Lovis proles | 
(or Jupiter’s child,) the image which fell down 
from Jupiter! ‘This corruption still stands with 
thousands of others in their Bible which is every 
day recommended as the pure word of God, not- 
withstanding the plain evidence of the fact is 
against it. But what do they care, so they can 
draw from it the semblance of an argument 
against the Catholic practice of keeping sacred | 
pictures in the churches ? It is very evident, in all 
these false translations, the object of those pre- 
tended reformers was to impress upon the igno- 
rant vulgar that God forbade the making of 


images, when he forbade only the making of idols, 


or the making of images, in order to adore them, 
or serve them, and in doing so, to excite the peo- 
ple against the Catholic church. 

We have a thousand times explained the use 
which is made by Catholics, of the sacred pic- 
tures kept in their churches and houses—we have 
a thousand times repeated that they are not kept | 
there for any purpose of divine worship, and the 


people know it; but solely with the view of edifi- 


cation and instruction, by reminding the faithful 
of the infinite love of God, in sending his Divine 


Son into the world to suffer and Gie upon a cross 


for our salvation, and of the eminent virtues | 


of his saints, whose lives they are invited to imi- 


tate. If this be wrong, 


we shall be glad to see it 
fairly demonstrated by the Methodist junior 
Preacher, or any of his associates. 
to set up pictures in our churches, and to use them | 
as memorials of Christ and his saints, we shall be | 
glad to be told why it was God commanded Mo-| 
ses to set them up? ‘Thus we read in Exod 
xxv. Is. “The Lord spoke to Moses, saying : 
Thou shalt make two cherubims of gold; of 
beaten work shalt thou make them, on both sides 
of the mercy seat.”—And again in Numb. xxi, 8, 9. 
“ And the Lord said unto Moses: Make a brazen 
serpent, and set it for a sign; every one that is 
And | 
Moses made a brazen serpent, and set it for a 
sign, which when they that were bitten, beheld, 
they were healed.” And again, if 3 Kings vi. 
20. And Solomon carved all the walls of the 


bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 


temple round about with carved figures of cheru- 
bim and palm trees, and open flowers within and 
without.—-32. The two doors were of olive tree ; 


and he carved upon them the figures of cherubim 
and palm trees, and open flowers, and overlaid 
them with gold.—I bid. vii. 23.—And he made a| 
molten sea.—25. And it stood upon twelve oxen, | 
three looking toward the north, and three toward | 
the west, and three toward the south, and three | 
toward the east.—29. And on the borders that | 
were between the ledges, were lions, oxen, and | 
eherubim.” | 

Does the junior Preacher read his Bible? If 
so;. let him explain why it was these various: 
figures and images were made by the express 
command, or with the express sanction of God 
himself, given to Moses and Solomon, and dedi- 
cated to religious purposes, after the prohibition 
so distinctly marked in the first commandment : 
(Exod. xx. 4, 5.)—“Thou shalt not make to 





Tfit be wrong |. 


|, that breaks upon him. 


thyself any graven image,” (for, so he has it in 
his bible,) ‘nor the likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or inthe earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.” 


Let him explain this—and then we shall see 
with what additional grace he will snarl at the 
Catholic practice of keeping sacred images in 
their churches. It is very true the Jews of old 
went every day to adore the true God between 
the wings of the Cherubim, and, in after days, 
were in the constant habit of visiting and praying 
to him in his temple, amid all the figures and 


| graven images with which it was so gorgeously 


decorated, without any disparagement to the 
honour due to the one God: as it ts equally true, 
that Catholics have ever been inthe habit of pay- 
ing their adorations, in their churches, to the 
true God, and of supplicating his mercy, with the 
image of his Divine Son before their eves, hang- 
ing upon a cross, and with the representations 
also of some of his Saints, who have benefitted by 
his death, without any, the least disparagement, 
either, to the sovereign honour and adoration 
which are due to God alone. 


We shall] close this article with an extract from that 
eminent Father, St. Gregory of Nyssa, younger bro- 
ther of the great St. Basil, who lived in one of the 
earliest ages of the christian church, who probably 
knew a little more about the true nature of Idolatry, 
than the whole squap of Methodist Preachers put to- 
gether—some, aye,* many of whom the reader will find 
most happily delineated in the nore below, by a well 
known modern Poct. It will be seen from this extract 
what the practice of the early christians was in this 
matter, and how strictly conformable to that of Catho- 
lics at this day. With this before us on the one hand, 
and the true Bible (not a corrupt one) on the other, 
what care we about what blind fanatics of any school 
may think or say, on the subject ? 

Thus speaks, then, the great St. Gregory of Nyssa 
to his audience, when celebrating the-feast of the 
martyr ‘Theodorus: “ When any off enters such a 
place as this, (the church he was then speaking in) 
his mind is first struck—while he views the structurs 
and all its ornaments—with the general magnificence 


The artist has here shewn his 


| skill in the figures of animals, and the airy sculpture 


of the stone: while the painter’s hand is most con- 


spicuous in delineating the high achievements of the 
martyr; his torments; the savage forms of his execu- 
tioners; their furious efforts; the burning furnace; 
and the happy consummation of the laborious contest. 
The figure of Christ. is also beheld, iooking down 


Thus, as in a boek, the letters con- 


upon the scene, 
vey the history, so do the colors describe the conflict 
of the martyr, and give the beauty of a flowing mead 


to the walls of our temple. The picture though si- 


lent, speaks, and gives instruction ; nor is the Mosaic 
*—Orat. 


’ 


pavement which we tread on, less instructive. 
de Theod. Martyr, P. i. p. 10, 11. 
* The Poet's description of some of the Metho- 

dist Preachers. 

“ Every Mechanic will eommence 

Orator, without :nvod or tense ; 

Pudding is pudding still they know, 

Whether it has a plum or no. 

So, tho’ the Preacher have no skill, 

A sermon is a sermon still. 

The Bricklay’r throws his trowel by, 

And now builds mansions in the sky ; 

The Cobler, touch’d with holy pride, 

Flings his old shoes and last aside, 

And now devoutly sets about 

Cobbling of souls, that ne'er wear out ; 

The Baker now a Preacher grown, 

Finds man lives not by bread alone, 

And now his customers he feeds 

With prayers, with sermons, groans, and creeds ; 

The Tinman, mov’d by warmth within, 

Hammers the Gospel just like tin ; 

Weavers inspir'd, their shuttics leave, 

Sermons and flimsy hymns to weave ; 

Barbers woreap'd wiht leave the chin, 

To trim and shave the man within ; 

The Waterman forgets his wherry, 

And opens a celestial Ferry ; 

The Brewer, bit by frenzy's grub 

The mashing for the preaching tub, 








Resigns, those waters to explore, 

Which, if you drink, you thirst no more ; 
The Gardner weary of his trade, 

Tir'd of the mattock and the spade, 
Chang'd to Apollos in a trice, 

Waters the plants of Paradise ; 

The Fishermen no longer set 

For fish the meshes of their net, 

But catch, like Peter, men of sin, 

For catehin v 18s to take them ‘in. 





iL We wish : vain to remind Irishmen of the great 
importance of their getting themselves naturalized as 
soon as poss ble 


To the Editors of the Jesuit— 

GENTLEMEN—In your paper of the [Sth inst. 
i read with pleasure the communication of your 
correspondent, “ A Naturalized Irishman.” . I 
waited for your last paper, in the hope of see- 
ing some remarks made on it, and some encour- 
agement given to the subject, by an abler pen 
than mine. Lam glad Lso waited ; for, your 
remarks, Gentlemen, gave me much satistac- 
tion, but as no correspondent has taken up 
the subject, and, as [consider it one of very 
vreal Importance, 1 offer to your readers niy 
ideas, in the hope, that the subject will not be 
allowed to drop, or die away. I fully agree 
with your correspondent, as to the insults and 
ill-treatment which the Irish people suffer in this 
city, by the thoughtless, but, | am sorry to say, 
very large portion of its population, the reasons 
for this ill-treatment of Irishmen, are very ob- 
vious to me, but they would take up too much 
space to explain them at present—but with re- 
spect to the more enlightened part of the com- 
munity, bwill say, that Irishmen, indictdually 
are respected, are found trust worthy, and in 
many situations the utmost confidence is placed 
in them, whilst codlcetively as Inishmen, | know, 
they are despised, and insulted, that they can 
in agreat measure remove those hostile feelings 
towards them, by the very means proposed by 
vour correspondent, Lam fully satisfied, it has 
been my opinion for some years past. But I 
in a very friendly mood, dissent from him, 
when he accuses the non-naturalized Irishmen 


i of Boston, of apathy, ona subject sO deny to 


them as their individual and collective liberty, 
and, consequent respectability, the following 
sentence from his own communication, will, I 
presume, bring to his mind that apathy on sach 
asubject, belongs not to Irishmen, he says, 
* We that would deprive ourselves of the eom- 
forts of life, to aid those in our own dear Ire- 
land, in bursting the bonds of British tyranny, 
we, [ say, will submit here to msult and mock- 
ery. And why is this?” I answer, the people, 
who would deprive themselves of the comforts 
of life, to relieve others in distress, cannot be 
a people of apathy, and, the reason why they 
submit to insult and mockery is, for the want 
of union amongst themselves, for the want ofa 
leader, for the want of a society, for the want 
of a committee to attend to Irish affairs, and, to 
direct them. I say, let one man step forward, 
a society will soon be formed, and a committee 
appointed to attend ‘to this particular object, 
and I feel confident that a unity of feeling, a 
devotedness to the object in view, and a full, 
and complete confederation of sentiment, will 
be, immediately the result. There beg leave to 
suggest, that, the Irishmen of Boston, ought to 
have a room, where, such as pleased could meet 
once a week for interchange of sentiment ; and 


|| this they could have at a very trifling expense : 


at present they have no place of the kind, and, 
this leaves them, entire strangers to one anoth- 


‘er. I will also say, they ought to have a pro- 


fessional gentlemen, to do their business, who 
would feel an interest in being always friendly 
‘to them, and when a number would offer for 
naturalization, their business could be done on 
the most reasonable terms; and, el think that 
this mode would be much better than for any 
private individual to attempt such business, 


| Allow me to entreat, that a meeting will be im- 
| mediately called to consider and discuss this 


‘very important subject. 


| 
| 


3 


Gentlemen, if you 
‘consider this communication worthy of inser- 
'tion in your extremely useful and respectable 
paper, you will much oblige by its insertion, 
|one who at least strives to be 

A Frienp to Irisumen. 
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(From the New York Catholic Diary.} 
CONVERSION. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 6th instant, in St. | 
Mary’s Church, Albany, I witnessed the solemn i ew 


and affecting ceremony of the reception of the 
talented and learned Dr. Coleman, a native of 
Massachusetts, into the bosom of the One, Ho- 
ly, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

The Doctor was educated a Quaker; he left 
the society some time ago, and joined the so- 
ciety of Shakers at Lebanon. After he had 
been baptized, and had read his profession of 
Faith, he turned to the congregation, amongst 
whom I perceived numbers of Protestants, and, 
in a cool, dispassionate, and logical address, 
informed them of the motives that induced him 
to become a Catholic. In his sincere investi- 
gation after the only one, true Fold, he was 
solemnly convinced he found it in the Catholic 
Church, and that, at the peril of his salvation, 
he was, in conscience and duty, bound to em- 


brace it publicly and fearlessly : and thus he | 


sacrificed the deep-rooted prejudices of birth, 
education, the friendship of his dearest friends, 
temporal comforts and ease, upon the altar of 
conviction and truth. What principally flashed 
conviction upon his mind, he said, with regard to 
the exclusive truth of the tenets of Catholicity, | 
is, the grand and glorious fact of the promise | 
of Jesus Curist to his Church, to abide with | 
her to the end of time, teaching her all truth. Ue 
admired the provident arrangement that per- 
petuates to mankind the benefit of this great 
promise, by a regular system of spiritual gov- 
ernment, deriving its institution from Christ, 
and relying on the truth of his promises for the 
certainty of its continuance. He saw, that, in 
this matchless production of mercy and wisdom, 
nothing had been left to the fully of human 
speculation—nothing had been surrendered to 
the wickedness of human passion—nothing to 
the workings of human vanity. He saw, that 
the revolution of eighteen centuries argued a 
stability, which has attracted the notice of the | 
Infidel, and must, ere long, fix the attention 
even of the most prejudiced: he saw that em- | 
pires, kingdoms and republics, together with 
their rulers, Jaws and customs, changed with | 
the lapse of ages ;—but that the promise of an 
Incarnate God, in the spiritual government of 
his Church, has come down to us, unaltered, 
unbroken and unimpaired—* resting upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner stone.” 
He logically concluded, by observing that Ca- 
tholicity must be true, or Christianity must be 
an imposition. 

We understand that he will publish his mo- 
tives for the satisfaction of his friends, and that 


Divinity. We wish him every success. 
Gentlemen, you will confer a favour by pub- 

lishing this communication in your valuable 

paper from A Specraror. 
Albany, Jan. 16, 1834. 








Vou. V, 








Sn ______ == ———————————— 
claim an appeal to a higher tribunal, and am ready to I and Mary M’Cann ; Patrick Brawley and Ann Thomp- 
enter into recognizance with sufficient sureties to pro- | scn; James Ray and Elizabeth O’Brien. 


‘| secute the appeal.” 


' prosecute his appeal.— Evenine Gazette. 
ae 











Ile then gave bonds in the penal sum of $400, with | 
o sureties, Daniel Draper and Thomas J. Vinton, to || 


DEATHS. 


|| John Ray, 23 years; James Powers, 13 years ; 
|| Catherine Haze, 17 months: Owen Gilfeather, 25 
|| years; Michael Ingle, 42 years. 





POETRY. 








[Ortcinatr—For tue Jesuit.) 
ORIENTAL BENEDICTION. 


” 


“ May you die amohg your kindred. 
In Eastern lands the mother’s lips 
Oft utter with a sigh, 
A prayer that her lov'd absent one, 
May with his kindred die! 


And wives and sisters fondly join 


In hymn, and prayer, and symphony, 
And hark! the burden of their song— 
His grave among his kindred be ! 


When friend meets friend, and greetings kind, 
From each to other fly, 
We list, the sweetest of them all— 


“Imong your kindred die ! F 


Oh! where's the man, estranged from home, 
Doon'd its blessings to forego, 

Thinks not a mother’s tender care, 
Would mitigate his woe. 


In stranger climes hears he a voice, 
Like hers of days gone by, 

Meets he a glance like aught that beam’d 
From her dark loving eye ? 


And if he find a friend to soothe 
His anxious hours of pain, 

*Tis not with wife's or sister's love— 
He sighs for home again ' 


How much can we in that fond wish 
Of this world’s bliss desery— 
No sweeter tones speak to the heart 


Than 'mong thy kindred die. Mary. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
The foilowing beautiful lines are from the “ Siege of 


Valencia,” by Mrs. Hemans. 


‘*« There is none, 


In this cold hollow world, no fount 

Cf deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 

he will then proceed to Emmettsburgh, to study A mother’s heart—It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

' But as the heir to his great name, the young 

| And stately tree, whose rising growth ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is love ! 


The Genoa Gazette contains an account of the re- This is man’s love !—What, marvel ?>—You ne'er made 


moval of achurch steeple entire, at Cressentino, in 
Piedmont, from one point to another, at several yards 
distance, where it was placed on new foundations.— 
The operation took place under the direction of an en- | 
gineer, and the master mason was so confident of its | 
success, that he made his son remain in the steeple 
and ring the bells during the transport! 


| 





The trial of Rev. Abner Kneeland, for blasphemy, | 
which commenced in the Municipal Court on Tuesday, | 
terminated yesterday morning. The jury was out 
about two hours, and returned a verdict of Guilty. His | 
Honor’s charge was an hour and.a quarter long ; the |) 
defence of Mr. Dunlap fourteen hours. | 

This morning at 10 o'clock, Mr. Kneeland was call- 
ed up to receive the sentence of the Municipal Court, | 
which was rehdered against him as follows: That he | 
suffer three months imprisonment in the common jail, | 
and be required to recognize with two sureties in the 
sum of 500, for his good behaviour for 2 years. 

Mr. Kneeland addressed the Court as follows —| 
« May it please your Honour—I thank the honourable | 
Court for the indulgence which has been extended to- | 
wards me through this long and interesting eause—and | 
for the clemency of the sentence which the Court, in 
the exercise of its discretion under the law has award- 
ed; but I feel ita duty to myself, to my particular | 
friends, to the free citizens of this Commonwealth, | 








and to the people of this great National-Republic, to | Daniel Dearsey and 


| Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 


While to the fullness of your heart's glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell, and his bright hair 
Wav'd softly to your breath! you ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star has set, 

And morn all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 

On your dim, weary eye: not your's the face 

Which early faded through fond care for him, 

Hung o’er his sleep, and duly as heaven's light, 
Was there to cheer his wak’ning ! you never smoothed 
His couch, ne'er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance : pressed your lip to his 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, ever-wearied love ! 

No! these are woman's tasks !—in these her youth 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 


‘| Steal from her all unmarked !” 





MARRIAGES. 

Patrick M’Goorty and Eleanor Dobson; Patrick 
Comely and Mary M'Donough ; Hugh M’Alhany and 
Fanny Flannigan; William Tavlor and Bridget Hol- 
loran; Thomas Halpin and Catherine M’Canliff; 

Dekner M’Carty ; Thomas Cabe 


NOTICE. 
| ABHE regular monthly meeting of the Boston Roman 
| £& Catholic Mutual Relief Society will be held at the 
| Columbian Hall, on Monday evening next, at 7 o'clock. 
Feb: I. D. TIMONEY, Sec'y. 
CHRISTOPHER PETERSON, 


No. 91 Ann Street, Boston. 


| WU GOODS, 


| — 





AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 

| DR. S. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
STANDARD CATHOLIC POOKS, 
Je) UBLISHED and for sale by Fielding Lucas, Jr, 
{| Baltimore, and P. Mooney, corner of Franklin and 
|| Federal Streets, Boston. 

| MuscetLtangous.—Doway Bible, medium 4to. Doway 
|| Bible, royal 4to. Doway Bible, 8vo. Doway Testa- 
iment, 32mo. Doway Testament 12mo. pocket edition. 
|| Reeve’s History of the Old and New Testament, xyo, 
|| Homilies on the Book of Tobias. History of the Chure't, 
|| by the Rey. C. C. Pise, D. D.,5 vols. 8vo. boards. Ga. 
| han’s Compendious Abstract of the History of the church), 
lL vol. 12mo. Gother’s Papist Represented and Misre- 








| 
| 
i 


A sewers Fifty Reasons. Grounds of the Catholic 
| Doctrine. Meditations of St Augustine. Manual of 


St. Augustine. Soliloquies of St. Augustine. Spiritual 
Retreat for eight days. Christianity, by the Right Rey. 
Dr. Poynter. Life of St. Patrick. Father Rowland. 
The Indian Cottage. Piety exemplified, 2 vols. 12ino. 
Cochin on the Mass, 1 of Gobinet’s Instruction for 
Youth. The Lenten Monitor. Practical Reflections, by 
the Rev. Edward Peach, 1 vol. Proofs of the True 
church, 18mo. Pious Christian, 12mo. Childrens’ 
Companion, 32mo. Baxter's Meditations, 12mo. Truth 
Triumphant, 18mo. Youth's Director, 18mo. Letters 
on the Spanish Inquisition, 12mo. Invincible Reasons, 
18mo. Contrite and Humble Heart, 18mo. Examina- 
tion, Report and Evidence of Mrs. Mattingly,8vo. The 
Metropolitan, vo. Music of the church, 4to. Ward's 
Errata, 8vo. Milner’s Summary, 18mo. Gahan’s Ca- 
tholic Piety, 32mo. Challoner’s Meditations, 12mo. 
Unerring Authority, 12mo, sp. The Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism. Think Well On’t, by Dr. Challoner. A Net for 
the Fishers of Men. Challoner’s Catholic Christian In- 
structed. Fleury’s Hist. Catechism, complete. Fleury’s 
Hist. Catechism, parts 1 and2 only. Hay’s Abridgment 
of the Christian Doctrine, 18mo. Catechism for the 
Catholic church. Catechism for the Catholic church, 
by the Rt. Rev. Bp. England. Notes on a Protestant 
Catechism, by the author of Father Rowland. Bossuet's 
Exposition, with notes, by the Rev. John Fletcher, D. D. 
Fletcher's Comparative View. Fletcher's Difficulties of 
Protestantism. An Amicable Discussion on the church 
of England, and on the Reformation in general, 2 vols. 
Answer to Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism. Milner's 
End of Controversy, 8vo. Model for Young Men. Cob- 
bett’s Hist. of the Reformation. Ward's Cantos. Holy 
Week. Lingard’s Tracts. Mrs. Herbert and the Vil- 
lagers, 2 vols. Ordo for 1833, to be continued annually. 
Lingard’s England, 14 vols. boards vols. 13 and 14 
separate, which complete the work, boards. True Devo- 
tions, by the Abbe Grou, new translation. Manning's 
Moral Entertainments on the Practical Truths of the 
Christian Religion, 2 vols. 12mo. Hornibold’s 20 Dis- 
courses on the Sacraments, 1 vol. 12mo. Gother’s Sin- 
cere Christian’s Guide in the choice of Religion, 1 vol. 
18mo. Imitation of the Blessed Virgin, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Review of Fox's Book of Martyrs, 2 vols. boards. De- 
vout Life of St. Francis, of Sales, new translation, 1 vol. 
18mo. Hornibold’s 32 Discourses on the commandments, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Prayer Booxs.—The Catholic Manual. The chris- 
tian’s Guide. Pocket Missal. Key of Paradise. Gar- 
den of the Soul. True Piety, or the day well spent. 
Poor Man’s Manual. Path to Paradise. Hohenloe’s 
Prayer Book, 24mo. The Pious Guide. Vade Mecun, 
or Pocket Manual The Devout Communicant. Cate- 
chisme et Prieres, ou Abrege de la doctrine, chretienne. 
La Devotion des Confreries, ou recueil des Pratiques et 
Prieres. Thomas a Kempis, with reflections at the end 
of each chapter, 18mo. Thomas a Kempis, 32mo. Vi- 
sits to the Blessed Sacrament, and to the Blessed Virgin, 
by Ligouri. Spiritual combat, 24mo. Spiritual combat, 
32mo. The Soul united to Jesus, in the Adorable Sa- 
crament. Hohenloe’s Prayer Book, 18mo. 

The above may be had in a variety of fine bindings. 


NOTICE. 

HE subscriber gives notice that he has taken 2 
“r stand; and that he keeps Horses and Carriages 
to let, at the stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal 
Street. Any orders will be thankfully received at Mr. 
Mahony’s in Federal Street ; or at Mr. George ’Sealey’s, 
in Milk Street. JOHN RYAN. 

Jan. 4 


INFORMATION WANTED : 
F ANN PAYNE, wife of David Payne ; her maid 
© en name was Fanning ; she was last heard of in 
1829, at Dresden, state of New York, Any information 
respecting her will be gratefully received by her mother, 
Catherine Fanning, — the Editors of the Jesuit. 
Jan. 4. ¢ 


Printing neatly executed at this Office. 
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